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reference on the various portions of Scripture. Of particular interest 
are the sections on the theology of the Old and New Testaments. The 
teachings of prophets and apostles are outlined with discrimination. 
The section on the teachings of Jesus is the least satisfactory, only six 
pages being devoted to it, as contrasted with twenty-four to Paul. A 
chapter on language and biblical study is contributed by G. B. Gray, 
M.A. Herbert L. Willett. 



Genesis Critically and Exegetically Expounded. By Dr. August 
Dillmann, late Professor of Theology in Berlin. Trans- 
lated from the last German edition by W. B. Stevenson. 
Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark ; New York : Imported by Chas. 
Scribner's Sons. 2 vols. Pp. 426 and 516. $6. 

The numerous works published by this distinguished biblical 
scholar, most of which have appeared as parts of the Kurzgefasste 
exegetische Handbuch zum Alien Testament, have made his name 
familiar to every student of the Old Testament, and, as a result, the 
present translation of the sixth edition of his Genesis (1892) will be 
welcomed. Dillmann represents the type of criticism which uses all 
the fairly attested results of the process, but does not follow the 
extreme wing to positions which will certainly have to be abandoned 
as the work goes forward. Critics of every school, radical and con- 
servative, have rendered and are rendering invaluable service to bibli- 
cal study, but extreme positions on either side are dangerous, because 
they do not stand the bombardment of facts. Dillmann has, from the 
first, occupied a mediating ground, being in consequence approved by 
neither wing. But his position gives the student of the whole question 
a point of departure for further study. While Genesis is not the key 
to the hexateuchal problem, it falls to be considered from the same 
angle as the other books of the group, and has a special interest as 
embodying those early narratives to which so much thought is being 
given in these days, not alone from the theological side, and no longer 
from the scientific, but especially from the historical and literary. The 
light shed on the records of Genesis by Assyrian and Babylonian 
literature is growing constantly, and has lent a new interest to the 
theme. In the preface to the present work, which is not translated, 
the author speaks of this growing material and the discriminating use 
which has been made of it in these volumes. 
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In the preliminary chapter there is a statement of the author's 
view of the sources, which needs to be supplemented by the fuller 
statement in his commentaries on Numbers, Deuteronomy, and 
Joshua. He uses the letters A. B. C. for the usual P. E. J., whose dates 
he places respectively in pre -exilic times (though worked over in 
the exile and later), the ninth century, and the times of the great 
prophets. 

The creation narrative is considered in the light of similar material 
preserved from Indian, Greek, Egyptian, Etruscan, Phoenician, Baby- 
lonian, and Persian sources. One is hardly prepared to estimate the 
Genesis account at its true value till this comparison has been made. 
It discloses at once a radical difference in atmosphere and treatment. 
While there are striking likenesses to some of the stories, there are 
features which cannot be explained except by appeal to Israel's particu- 
lar religious characteristics. Polytheism is excluded. Whatever may 
be the borrowed elements, they have been scrupulously purified. " In 
fact, the incomparable preeminence of the biblical narrative lies not 
in the material structure or physical explanations which it may give, 
but in the penetration of the traditional matter with the higher faith 

in God Just because in the case of the Bible the proper sharp 

distinction between God and the world is drawn, and God is thought 
of in his full sublimity, spirituality, and goodness, therefore, also, the 
representation of the process of creation is loftier, more worthy, and 
more correct than anywhere else, without mixture of the grotesque and 

fantastic, simple, sober, clear and true Thus far one may 

describe the narrative as a work of the spirit of revelation. Only 
where God has become manifest in his true nature, could it have been 
composed." 

The attempt to force agreement between the biblical narrative of 
the creation and the facts of science is quite foreign to the method of 
so candid an exegete as Dillmann. The many striking parallels of the 
first narrative with the approved results of geology are noted. But it 
is seen, on the other hand, that the effort to trace a divine disclosure of 
natural processes in these accounts is unwarranted and unfair to the 
records themselves. The days of the writer of the creation story are 
not periods, but ordinary days. The "light-bearers" or heavenly 
bodies of the fourth day are not simply "appointed" then, as so many 
harmonizers have contended, but created. Then the second chapter 
gives an entirely different recital of the creative process, which, while 
radically different from the first, emphasizes with equal force the lead- 
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ing ideas of both — God the author of creation, and man its highest 
work. 

The discussion of the origin of sin as set forth in the Eden narra- 
tive is admirable. The consciousness of sin makes that record forever 
true as a leaf of human experience, and that the experience of every 
man. In no other literature is such a representation found, and, while 
elements of foreign character appear, such as the garden of God, the 
tree, and the serpent, their connotation in this narrative is unique. 
They have a value which could only arise out of those religious factors 
which conditioned Israel's life. 

In most particulars the conclusions reached in earlier editions are 
unchanged. Of the three chronologies of the patriarchs, Hebrew, 
Samaritan, and Septuagint, the second is to be preferred as nearer the 
original. Exegetical attempts to reconcile the reported longevity of 
the patriarchs with the probabilities of the case are pronounced unsatis- 
factory, and at variance with the evident meaning of the writer. 
Angels, not men, are the sons of God of 6 : 1-4 ; the 120 years of 6 : 3 
are a new limitation set to human life, not the period of preparation 
for the flood ; the contemporary materials bearing on the flood are 
discussed ; the curse of Canaan rather than Ham his father reflects the 
Hebrew .hatred of the Canaanites ; in the blessing of Shem, 9:27, 
Japheth is made the subject of the verb to "dwell," which is also the 
opinion of many leading scholars ; it is not improbable, however, that 
future commentators will return to the older view that it is Elohim 
who is to dwell in the tents of Shem. The distribution of nations in 
the table of chap. 10 is historico-geographical, rather than wholly 
ethnic. The historic character of the patriarchs is strongly maintained, 
though the presence of legendary elements in the narrative is granted. 
"Till he come to Shiloh" is adopted as the reading of 49:10. At 
the head of each section there is a statement as to the sources used. 
The literature bearing on the book as a whole, and on its various parts, 
is cited at length. The indexes are not as full as they should be. The 
translation of Mr. William B. Stevenson, B.D., of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, is worthy of praise. The commentary will be recognized as 
among the best helps for the study of Genesis, and one of its most 
valuable features is the collection of literary remains from other nations 
dealing with the creation and the flood, which puts into convenient 
form material for which one has usually to search Bauer, Rosenmuller, 
Johannsen, Bunsen, and Lenormant. 

Herbert L. Willett. 



